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U.S.  Department  of  Agri culture, 
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Summer' s  a  time  to  watch  out  for  home  fire  dangers,  whether  the  family  re- 
mains in  its  home  or  migrates  to  a  vacation  cabin  or  cottage.    Part  of  the  danger 
is  psychological.     There  is  a  certain  indolence  in  warm  weather  which  leads  to 
ne-?;lect  of  conditions  that  may  cause  fires.     Customary  safety  precautions  are  less- 
ened when  there  is  a  holiday  spirit  in  the  air.     There  is  less  restraint  generally, 
more  carelessness. 

Again,  as  fire  prevention  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 
point  out,  some  of  the  fire-using  equipment  in  the  house  in  summer  time  is  more 
likely  to  start  a  fire  readily  than  the  corresponding  winter  equipment.    While  the 
coal  or  oil-burning  furnace  and  the    big    wood  or  coal  range  in  the  kitchen  give 
out  plenty  of  heat,  they  are  relatively  safe  as  far  as  fire  is  concerned,  if 
properly  run.    They  are  heavily  constructed  and  the  fires  within  them  are  complete- 
ly shielded  from  accidental  contact  ^vi  th  furnishings  or  personal  clothing. 

The  open  fire  in  the  fireplace  that  is  so  welcome  on  cool  days  between 
seasons  is  not  so  safe  unless  it'  s  protected  by  a  fire  screen.    Kerosene  for  cook- 
stoves  is  not  highly  inflammable  like  gasoline,  but  \hen  heated  it  gives  off 
dangerous  vapors  that  may  be  ignited  with  explosive  violence.     That'  s  why  kerosene 
should  never  be  used  to  start  or  revive  a  fire,  though  people  still  do  so.  That's 
also  why  the  stove  tank,  as  well  as  lamps,  lanterns  or  heaters,  should  never  be 
filled  while  they  are  burning.     In  fact,  it's  best  to  refill  oil  stoves  and  lamps 
out  of  doors,  and  by  daylight.     Stoves  using  gasoline  are  potentially  more  danger- 
ous than  those  using  kerosene  because  gasoline  is  so  highly  inflammable.     If  a 
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supply  of  gasoline  is  kept  on  hand  it  should  'be  stored  out  of  doors.     Both  kerosene 
and  gasoline-burning  stoves  are  of  much  lighter  construction  than  ranges,  and 
lighted  burners  sometimes  set  fire  to  towels,  curtains,  and  other  articles  blown 
or  knocked  over  them. 

Kerosene  lamps  are  customary  in  many  farm  homes  and  can  be  safely  used. 
But  when  city  people,  who  are  used  to  electricity,  go  to  the  country  and  have  to 
use  lamps,  they  may  not  always  know  about  not  filling  them  after  dark  or  while  they 
are  burning.    And  they  may  thoughtlessly  leave  a  lamp  on  a  table  near  the  edge 
where  a  child  can  pull  it  over. 

Windows  and  doors  are  usually  open  in  summer  time.     Sudden  gusts  of  wind 
may  blow  curtains  against  a  lamp,  or  still  worse,  against  a  lighted  candle,  or  near 
a  stove  that  is  in  use.     This  could  happen  in  the  city  with  a  gas  stove,  too. 
Candles  in  unguarded  holders  are  particularly  unsafe  in  summertime  for  this  reason. 

Canning  is  one  of  the  summer  activities  for  which  fire-using  equipment  is 
needed.  The  canning  "kitchen"  may  be  an  old  shed  or  lean-to  outside  the  house,  or 
a  community  building  where  a  number  of  people  work  together.  Canning  is  hot,  tir- 
ing work,  the  place  where  it  is  done  is  often  flimsy  and  inflammable,  and  kerosene 
stoves  are  often  used.  Certain  types  are  so  light  it  is  possible  to  tip  them  over 
when  heavy  canners  are  moved.  So  the  canning  kitchen  is  a  place  where  care  about 
fire  is  important. 

Smokers  seem  to  be  more  careless  with  matches  and  cigarette  butts  in  summer 
than  in  winter.    That  may  be  because  people  are  indoors  more  in  cold  weather  and 
find  plenty  of  ash-trays  and  metal  wastebaskets  about  the  house.     Out  of  doors  in 
summer  time  they  toss  aside  matches  or  unfinished  smokes  without  making  sure  they 
are  out,  or  noticing  vhere  they  fall.    A  burning  cigarette  in  a  pile  of  leaves  can 
start  a  blaze  that  nay  endanger  a  home  or  barn.     In  vacation  areas  the  ground  is 
often  covered  with  a  carpet  of  pine  needles  or  peaty  moss  under  which  a  fire  will 
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smolder  unnoticed  for  a  long  time,  and  suddenly  "break  out  at  a  distance  from  its 
origin.    And  if  a  fire  starts  close  to  a  stretch  of  woodland  or  in  a  forest  camp, 
it  is  usually  the  beginning  of  that  greatest  of  tragedies,-  a  forest  fire.  Wood- 
land camps  are  usually  remote  from  fire-fighting  apparatus  and  the  surrounding 
forest  cover  is  highly  inflammahle. 

Another  summer  fire  danger  is  the  automobile,  so  much  in  evidence  to  convey 
people  to  enjoyable  places.    Unless  properly  operated  and  kept  in  good  condition  an 
automobile  can  be  a  serious  fire  hazard.    Once  started,  even  a  small  fire  can  soon 
reach  the  oil  and  the  gasoline  tank,  to  blaze  or  explode.    Accessories  bought  to 
attach  to  the  electrical  system,  such  as  special  lights,  cigar  lighters,  radios 
and  electrically  controlled  gauges  should  be  installed  by  somebody  who  knows  how. 
If  wiring  is  not  of  the  proper  size,  well  insulated  and  correctly  installed,  some 
of  the  insulation  may  burn  off  and  cause  a  short  circuit.    Even  the  regular  wiring 
of  the  car  needs  inspection  from  time  to  time. 

Smoking  in  the  garage  is  probably  more  common  in  mild  weather  than  in  cold. 
It  is  particularly  hazardous  because  gasoline  vapors  may  be  present.     When  con- 
fined, the  least  spark  or  flame  may  cause  an  explosion. 

Painting  is  often  a  sximmer  occupation,  and  one  of  its  sequels  is  a  collec- 
tion of  paint  and  oil  soaked  clothes.    These  are  a  fire  hazard  wherever  they  are 
stored  because  they  are  subject  to  spontaneous  ignition.    Many  basement  fires  have 
been  caused  by  paint  rags  or  cloths  saturated  with  paint,  floor,  or  other  oils. 

Speaking  of  spontaneous  ignition,  the  attic  is  another  place  to  be  watched 
in  hot  weather.    Attics  get  warm,  even  when  ventilated.    Anything  stored  in  them 
which  is  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion  is  unsafe.    Another  point  to  keep  in 
mind  about  an  attic  is  the  arrangement  of  the  trunks,  furniture,  and  other  things 
stored  in  it  to  permit  free  passageway  and  clear  access  to  each. 

Some  sort  of  fire  fighting  equipment  is  desirable,  to  keep  little  blazes 
from  becoming  big  ones.     Every  home  should  have  a  fire  extinguisher,  water  pails, 
sand  buckets,  and  a  ladder  to  reach  the  roof  in  case  of  chance  sparks.  This 
equipment  should  be  in  good  order,   ready  for  instant  use.    Another  thing  that 
gives  protection  from  one  kind  of  fire  that  is  frequent  in  summer  time,  is  the 
lightning  rod.    Lightning  rods  are  strongly  recommended  by  fire  prevention 
engineers.     The  U..  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  free  bulletin  on  the  subject, 
"o.  ISIS-F. 
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